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Democracy rests upon brotherhood. J ustice, amity, 
understanding, and cooperation throughout our 
nation are cornerstones of democracy even as 
they are requirements for brotherhood. With them 
we can maintain our nationai unity and keep the 
teamworkneeded in peaceas in war.— H arryT ruman 
("ToleranceAwards," 1946). 

Lookaroundandseefriendsandneighborsaii joined 
in a common cause for the defense of this country. 
There is no quarrei between them. It is possibie 
here. There are no hyphens among usnow.— Fiorelli 
LaGuardia ("U nity," 1947). 

In considering thesequotesitmight be possible, if 
we ignored the names of the deceased political leaders 
who spoke them, to i magi ne them uttered recently.! hei r 
references to a common cause, democracy, and unity 
echo the "united we stand" political rhetoric espoused 
by contemporary leaders and promulgated on bumper 
stickers, billboards, and public service announcements 
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in the post September IT'' era. Yet these quotes are not of our time. The words of 
President! ruman and N ewYork M ayor LaG uardia hark back to the years foii owing 
WoridWarll when sociai andpoiiticai circumstances prompted widespread concern 
overnationai unity. Raceriots, Coid Warpoiitics, andtheUnited States’ imageasa 
new iy mi nted super power were j ust some of the events/exi genci es that preci pi tated 
a renewed senseof urgency regarding nationai unity in the post-war years. This push 
for unity reverberated beyond the poiiticai arena invoiving numerous community 
organizations, churches, and pubiic schoois in efforts to boost American citizens’ 
sense of connectedness with one another. The Project in Intergroup Education, an 
educationai effort that originated in this context, asked teachers to create curricui a 
with the concomitant goais of teaching toierance and increasing nationai unity. 

From 1945-1951, the Project in Intergroup Education, with the support of 
various universities, offered teacher in-services and summer workshops designed 
to heip teachers create iocaiized and specific curricuia focused on eiiminating dis- 
crimination in their schoois, communities and, uitimateiy, society at iarge (Taba, 
Brady, & Robinson, 1952). Arguabiy this country’s most ambitious effort of its 
kind in terms of scope and scaie, the Project’s centrai staff coordinated fieid visits 
to pubiic schoois and schooi districts, managed in-service training and summer 
workshops, and pubii shed numerousdocumentsonintergroupeducation.^As Project 
directorhliidaTaba understood it, "intergroup conflict" withintheiargerpopuiation 
not oniy signified ciear disruptions in American unity but aiso estabiished schoois 
and education as possibie remedies for these nationai woes (Taba, 1948). 

With supervision from theAmerican Councii on Education (ACE) and funding 
from the N ationai Conference of C hristians and j ews (N CCj ), a totai of 260 teachers 
from thirteen different states and eighteen schooi districts participated in the Project 
(Taba, 1948).^ Consistent with the Project’s progressive educationai phiiosophy that 
priviieged the situated and contextuai nature of ciassroom iearning, these teachers 
wrote their own intergroup textbooks and unitsforusewithintheiruniqueciassrooms 
(ibid, pp. 10-12). Infact, these teacher-created documents allow us to juxtapose the 
i nterg roup curricula of teachers againstthevision of intergroup education promulgated 
by the leaders of the Project within the post-WWII milieu. 

In this article I posit a dual argument. First, I contend that the post-WWII 
discourse of national unity pushed intolerance to the forefront of the domestic 
agenda I inking its elimination with social cohesion while simultaneously advancing 
assimilationist and meritocratic beliefs about theAmerican experience. FI ere, I 
utilizethe writings of Project creators/leaders to illustrate the ways in which they 
understood the amelioration of intolerance as integral to the safety and image 
of America and as inseparable from the purpose of strengthening national unity. 
Second, I argue that the curricular work of the teachers involved in the Project 
allow us a historically rare opportunity to understand how educators mediated the 
content of intergroup education. The freedom Project teachers experienced to act 
as both intergroup-curriculum creators and implementers allows us to glimpse 
the ways in which they reproduced and challenged beliefs about assimilation. 
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intolerance, and the curricular treatment(s) of diverse populations in American 
society. 

The terms intergroup and intercultural education refer to a movement that 
originated in the years between WWI and WWII and achieved the height of its 
popularity and influence in the years following the end of the Second World War 
(seefor example, Banks, 2005, 1996; Collins, 1999; M ontalto, 1982; 01 neck, 1990; 
Perl stein, 1999). Generally speaking, intercultural/i ntergroup education denotes ef- 
forts among educators to bring issues of cultural diversity, intolerance, and bigotry 
against minorities into schools and classrooms.^ The existing body of scholarship 
on the intergroup/intercultural education has provided significant insights into the 
history and importance of the movement writ large. 

Daniel Perlstein’s (1999) American Dilemmas: Education, Social Science, 
and the Limits of Liberalism, for example, argues that, on the whole, intergroup 
education embodied a kind of race-blind liberalism that effectively worked 
against cultural pluralism. In fact, Perlstein links contemporary manifestations 
of educational conservatism to the ideals of intergroup education. M ichael R. 
01 neck’s (1990) The Recurring Dream: Symbolism and Ideology in Intercultural 
and M ulticultural Education also emphasizes the retrogressive nature of inter- 
group education connecting its lack of emphasis on pluralism to contemporary 
educational practices, namely (conservative) multicultural education, thatlikewise 
advances assimilationist tropes that depict cultural differences as becoming less 
apparent or significant as individuals "melt" into the American culture. Finally, 
intergroup education’s relevance for contemporary multicultural educators also 
surfaces within the scholarship of Cherry Banks. Like Perlstein and OIneck, 
Banks’ (1996) work considers intergroup education as a movement, one that 
"represented a significant effort on the part of these educators to improve human 
relations" (p. 251). Banks tempers this analysis by emphasizing that intergroup 
education projects tended to focus on "celebrating" minorities in relation to 
the ways in which their heroes, holidays, food, and celebrations added to this 
country’s cultural amalgamation while they avoided more critical analyses of 
institutional/structural forms of prejudice and racism in U.S. society. 

Focusingontheorganizational and structural components of intergroup educa- 
tion, the term "public meanings" invoked by OIneck (1990) probably best sums up 
the understanding and knowledge this body of scholarship provides. The existing 
research delineates the normative, authoritative, and promulgated understandings 
of diversity, pluralism, and assimilation within the history of intergroup education 
as a movement and its relationship to current attempts at multicultural education. 
T hi s schol arshi p does I eave room, however, for consi derati on of the sped fi cs of the 
Project in Intergroup Education, its overt connections to the larger social/political 
discourse of unity and particular ways in which its teachers operationalized them 
in their creation of intergroup curricula. Attention to discourse, in fact, allows for 
the analysis of the importance of context with respect to the Project’s organiza- 
tional values and for the examination of how curricular/classroom enactment of 
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intergroup education coincided with and/or countered the ideais of nationai unity. 
I begin, then, with a discussion of the specifics of the framework I utiiize. 


Using Discourse To Frame the Context and Content 
of the Project in Intergroup Education 

In thepostWorid Warn era, many poiiticai and sociai ieaders were convinced 
that the soiution toAmerica’s probiems iay in thefaciiitation of a nationai identity 
that expressed a "more inciusive vision of nationai unity" (Wiison, 1948, p. 3). 
This construction or reconstruction of nationai identity entaiied and embraced a 
context-specific discourse. As historian John Tosh (1984) asserts, "If nations are 
forever being constructed anew or 'invented', it is discourse in the broadest sense 
thataccompiishesthis-through the ei adoration of cuiturai symboisand theceiebra- 
tion of a highiy seiective reading of the nationai past" (p. 185). 

Discourse, as utiiized inthisstudy, incorporates both spoken and writtenforms 
that have ideoiogicai and materiai consequences (johannesson, 1998) Discourses 
arise within particuiar circumstances and serve as iegitimating principiesfor both 
the construed on of know iedge and the practices and actions of individuais (Popke- 
witz & Brennan, 1998) To be sure, the discourse of nationai unity wascontextuaiiy 
bounded. Itresuitedfromsociai andhistoricai processes thatsoughttoorganizeideas 
aboutAmericannessandtheAmerican experience in ways that embodied particuiar 
assumptions about both diversity and mutuaiity (Bederman, 1995; Fieids, 1995). 
Framing the study in this manner aiiows us to respect the importance of context in 
assessing the reasons why the particuiar discourse of nationai unity arose during 
this time and its consequences for educationai endeavors such as the Project in 
Intergroup Education. 

Thisuseofdiscourseisconsi stent with cuiturai historiesthatdefinethediscursive 
fieid in terms of power and constraints on power. Discourse, in thissense, embodies 
both prescriptive and descriptive aspects (see Cohen, 1999; Parkeson & Parkeson, 
2001; Popkewitz, Frankiin, & Pereyra, 2001). Nationai unity in the post war era not 
oniy described attempts to define a unified America, butaiso prescribed a certain set 
of beiiefsaboutwhatitmeanttobeanAmerican.Centrai tothisduaiity istherequisite 
pubiic nature of a particuiar discourse (Foucauit, 1972; Tosh, 1984). Nationai unity 
certainiy fuifiiied this requirement. Dissemination of the discourse of nationai unity 
occurred via the poiiticai rhetoric contained in federai and state civii rights reports 
of the time and by means of educationai endeavors such as the Project in Intergroup 
Education. At the organizational level, the Project at once embodied and furthered 
particular beliefs about the unifying elements of American national identity. 

This conceptualization, however, does not imply a simple binary ascription of 
a given discourse as inherently liberating or inherently dangerous. The power of a 
discourse is not absolute: all discourses are subject to counterhegemonic assault 
(Foucault, 1972). People do resist, though their efforts at resistance may or may not 
rearrange social relations or even find articulation as resistance. (Davidson, 1996). 
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I ndeed, true to the I i beratory/reproducti ve possi bi I i ti es that the focus on di scourse 
allows, the curricular work of teachers Involved In the Project In Intergroup Educa- 
tion conveys both alignmentwith and challenges to the discourse of national unity. 
This framework, then, permits examination of both structural and practical aspects 
of the Project In Intergroup Education; It facilitates an analysis of macro-level 
Project beliefs and classroom practices of Individual Project teachers. 


Context(s), Unity and the Justification of the Project 

Beginning In the early 1940s, the ACE was heavily Involved In Intergroup 
education. This Involvement consisted mostly of textbook surveys that looked 
at representations of minorities and quantitative studies of college students’ be- 
liefs about Intergroup relations (see Quillen, 1943; Zook, 1944a, 1945, 1948a, 
1948b). Through these efforts, the ACE was attempting to Indirectly Influence 
the Instructional practices In schools by pushing for textbooks that would better 
depict the histories and experiences of minority groups In America and by co- 
ordinating teacher In-service training In teaching "democratic human relations" 
(VanTII & Taba, 1945, p. 2). Following the war, however, theACE’s educational 
efforts shifted toward more explicit attempts to assist In the creation of actual 
k-12 curricula (Taba etal, 1952). Council president George Zook’s presidential 
address of 1945 Indicates that theACE had fully embraced the notion that public 
schools were the pi ace to begin to eliminate discrimination In A merican society. 
As Zook (1945) told It: 

Educators of this country are willing and anxious to dischargetheir responsibilities 
in the elimination of discrimination and intolerance if only the public will give 
them the opportunity. Educators know the endless possibilities of individuals as 
individuals; they believe in the dignity and integrity of individuals... Give us, 
therefore the opportunity to fulfill our responsibility and I believe we would give 
you and the country a pleasant surprise, (p. 1) 

Indeed, toward theend of this speech Zook suggested that theACE would bewilling, 
given adequate funding, to coordinate efforts to involve teachers in the creation of 
intergroup education curricula (ibid). 

In response to this challenge, the NCCj supplied over one hundred thousand 
dollars in 1945, "for two year support of intergroup education projects in coop- 
erating school systems, under the direction of Hilda Taba" ("Council at Work," 
1945, p. 360). Taba, who had already conducted intergroup education workshops 
at Harvard University and contributed to Social StudiesYearbooks on the subject, 
seemed a logical choice for the job (Powers, 1999). A short review ofTaba’s work 
reveals the inseparability between her involvement with intergroup education and 
her beliefs about progressive education. Her interpretation of progressive educa- 
tion contained elements of both child-centered and social reconstructionist tenets 
(see for example, Taba, 1932, 1962). Asa member of the Progressive Education 
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Association from the 1920sTaba beiieved that chiidren couid oniy iearn the sub- 
ject matter if it had meaning for them in reiation to their own iife (Bowers, 1970; 
Washburn, 1952). She brought this beiief to the Project and in one of the Project’s 
eariiest pubiications, Curricuium in Intergroup Education (1949) suggested that 
the idea that "curriculum and instruction should be related to the needs of pupils is 
an old and accepted one" (p. 2).Taba (1932), however, distanced herself from pure 
manifestations of child-centered educati on. She believed that progressiveeducati on 
did not simply require teachers to follow the "whims" of children but rather that 
they organize educational experiences that would guide students toward "coherent 
knowledge, responsible utilization of the principles of thought, an intelligent treat- 
ment of data, and an appreciation of important values" (p. 252). In short, it was the 
responsibility of the teacher to provide the necessary experiences that would build 
on student knowledge and help them better understand their world. 

This emphasis on establishing student values signified the other component 
of Taba’s progressivism, social change. Taba’s work with prominent social recon- 
structionists, however, did not result in a belief in the schools’ role in the creation 
of an altogether new social order. Nor did she divorce her child-centered beliefs 
from her take on progressive educati on’s role in social change. In fact, Taba (1962) 
self-consciously brought these two aspects together with her endorsement of what 
she termed the "community-centered school" (p. 27). In her most widely-cited 
work. Curriculum Development, Taba discussed the false dichotomy set up by 
child-centered and social reconstructionist progressives regarding thechi Id-oriented 
versus community-oriented curricula (ibid). In thetextTaba insists that the origins 
and philosophy of progressive education permit no such distinction. Children’s 
experiences and backgrounds must be taken into consideration when attempting 
to educate about the responsibilities of living within a community. For Taba the 
child-in-community was the central organizing theme in progressive education, 
one that echoed her mentor John Dewey’s (1916) assertion that, "the growth of 
the child in the direction of social capacity and service, his larger and more vital 
union with life, becomes the unifying aim and discipline" (p. 103). Accordingly, 
Taba (1962) argued "We [progressive educators] have to furnish children with an 
opportunity to cultivate their ways of living together" (p. 215). 

As we shall see, the relationship that Taba and Project leaders established 
between intergroup education and the amelioration of social tensions in the post- 
war era reflected this vision of social change. Transformation, if not complete 
reconstruction of the social environment, required that people learn how to get 
along and treat each other as equals. Indeed one of the first publications issued by 
the central staff of the Project in Intergroup Education establishes the necessity of 
social transformation warning readers that the world is uneasy, that we are in the 
midst of an era of tensions and conflict, and that threats to our national unity are 
every where (Commi tteeon theStudy of Teaching M aterials[CSTM ], 1950). In fact, 
these Omni present threats are capable of destroying ourvery way of life. Ominous 
words to be sure. What did they have to do with the elimination of prejudice and 
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discrimination and the work of the Project in Intergroup Education? As it turns out 
the answer to that question is quite simpiy, pienty. 


Racial Tensions and the Safety of Post WWII America 

During the eariy 1940s, there were severai highiy visibie conflicts between 
diverse popuiations in urban areas. In New York City aione there were over thirty 
thousand reported interfaith and interraciai conflictsof a "serious nature" during the 
year 1944 ("Steps Urged," 1946). CitiesinTexas, M ichigan, liiinois, and Caiifornia 
reported ai arming numbers of conflicts as weii.'' Of course, aii of these conflicts 
have unique origins and consequences. Neverthei ess, as an aggregate, they convey 
a distinct sense of the extent of the animosity that was present amongst diverse 
groups in this country toward the end of the war. 

There was, however, another sociai aspectto the origins of post-war raciai tension 
thatbecamesignificantfortheProjectThisargumentaddedakeyaffectivecomponent, 
focusing on the consequences of theaiieged "gain in status" that accrued for minori- 
ties during the war.^Theieadersof the Project in Intergroup Education beiieved that 
the increased status of minorities after the war couid faciiitate intergroup tensions, 
contending that this sense of status did morethan just cause minority popuiations to 
rejectAngio domination; itgavethemhopeforequaiity within American society. Taba 
and other Project organizers argued that for minorities, "New aspirations devei oped 
with regard to empioyment, housing opportunities, poiiticai and civic participation, 
and sociai acceptance" (Taba etai, 1952, p.l4). The very reai inequities of post-war 
America, however,didnotbodeweii forthese aspi rationsas prejudiceanddi scri mi na- 
tion showed ii ttiesignsof abatementTheresuitofthedifferencebetween expectations 
and reaiity undoubtediy was and wouid continue to be sociai unrest. And this unrest 
had ramifications for the U.S. beyond domestic concerns. 


Intergroup Education and Unity Against a Global Backdrop 

Uitimateiy, the impiications and omnipresence of these intergroup probiems 
resonated for Project ieaders in giobai/poiiticai ways. They understood the internai 
security threats posed by raciai vioience and discriminatory empioyment practices in 
reiati on to the damage they posed for the image of the U nited States in the post-WWII 
era. This potentiai damage arose out of the growing awareness of the discrepancies 
between the professed democracy of American society and the inequaiities that 
existed for minorities in this country.® Indeed, the ever-increasing visibiiity of the 
insurgent civi i rights movement got the attention of the ieaders of the Project. They, 
in fact, used these civii rights efforts to caii attention to the giobai consequences of 
America’s sociai inequities. A ccordingiy. Project ieaders contended: 

Our problem of race relations causes many groups to view our (American) 
protestations of democracy with skepticism. ..There is a need, both philosophical 
and political, for re-examination of our own historic commitments and the degree 
of their present realization. (CSTM , 1950, p. 7) 
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ACE President George Zook (1948b), in fact, offered this assessment of the giobai 
impiications of American forms of discrimination: 

In your city or in your county there may bej ews; or first and second generation 
Italians: or persons of M exican birth or parentage; nearly all have Negroes as well 
asWhItes; and, of course, there areCatholics aswell as Protestants. Every single 
one of these minority groups in our population has its roots in other lands. You 
cannotpossiblydiscrimlnate against any one of them without arousing animosities 
and tensions against the U nited States in some other quarter of the globe, (p.8) 

Unfortunately, as Project leaders saw things, at precisely the moment when the 
need was greatest for what they termed "magnificent unity," America’s failure to 
effect harmonious relationships and to defend democratic principles was most ap- 
parent. (CSTM , 1950, p. 9). Project leaders openly expressed the need to become 
involved in restoring "our common unity" because, as they saw it, nothing short 
of "theAmerican way of life" was at stake (ibid). 


Containment and Unity 

As reflected in Project literature, political leaders at every level understood the 
meaning of social events of the post-war period in terms of their political ramifica- 
tions.’ N atural ly, thecomprehensi on of extant sod al tens! ons and the! r consequences 
was most acute withinthefederal government. ForPresidentTruman,thesolutionto 
post-war sod al di I emmas ul ti mately I ay i n the pol i ti cs of i nternati onal and domesti c 
forms of containment. Because Truman conceived of the world as neatly divided 
into two parts, one based on freedom and the other based on oppression, he had 
to unequivocally position the United States in the former part and not the latter 
and depict the U nited States as a country possessed of a certain degree of social 
cohesion. But as we have seen, social conflicts within the U.S. rendered this unified 
front unconvincing. Thus, on December 5, 1946 President Truman authorized the 
creation of the President's Committee on Civil Rights (Wilson, 1948). Ostensibly, 
this committee had the responsibility of documenting ways to improve civil rights 
at federal, state, and local levels. While this documentation potentially offered 
hopes for diminishing racial violence and for shoring up the United States’ civil 
rights image following the war, it also advanced a particular vision of what alleg- 
edly unified the nation. In 1948 the President’s Committee on Civil Rights released 
To Secure These Rights a report on the state of civil rights within America (ibid). 
This national-level report on civil rights had local/city-based counterparts such as 
Denver’s A Report on M inorities in Denver with Recommendations by the M ayor’s 
Interim Survey Committee on Human Relations, Los Angeles County’s Report 
by Los Angeles’ Committee on H uman Relations, M ilwaukee’s H uman Relations 
Committee, A G uide to U nderstanding Race and H uman Relations, M innesota’s. 
Race Relations in M innesota, and others (Lytle, 1946; M i I waukeeH uman Relations 
Committee, 1947: Roberts, 1948; Rucker, 1949). 
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The Discourse of National Unity in the post World War II Era 

TogetherTo SecureThese Rights (Wilson, 1948) and these local "civil rights" 
documents endorse particular assumptions about the American experience. In 
these civil rights reports, four different yet related themes materialize as essentially 
A merican: the significance of the individual, the immigrant experience, prejudice 
as an aberration, and America’s legacy of human rights. Together they embody a 
discourse of unity bringing together issues of discrimination with allegedly shared 
experiences of all Americans. Importantly, we see these themes emerge in the or- 
ganizational literature of the Project in Intergroup Education. Indeed, each of the 
communities listed above had at least one school district involved in the Project. 


The Significance of the Individual 

"Thecentral themeinourA merican heritageistheimportanceoftheindividual 
person" (Wilson, 1948, p. 1). These words begin the Truman Committee’s report. 
Though it may seem odd, the centrality of the individual posited within this report 
is the primary unifyingforcefor all Americans. This heightened sense of individual- 
ity also serves as a reference point in comparison with other nations. Accordingly, 
A merican individuality stands in stark contrast to the aristocratic and caste-driven 
societies outside the U.S. Here, the accident of birth, skin color, and/or religious 
preference limits no one. In this country, "each member of society is limited only 
by the skills and energies he brings to the opportunities equally offered to all 
Americans" (ibid). 

The significance of the individual in A merican society assumes priority within 
the pages of the Project literature as well. One of the early Project publications 
offers this quote, "Worth of theindividual citizen isthecardinal tenet of theAmeri- 
can philosophy of democracy" (CSTM , 1950, p. 17). To be sure, this line is eerily 
si mi I ar to the openi ng deci arati on of the presi dent’s commi ttee. P roj ect I eaders also 
connected "the extraordinary mobility of A merican life," to national unity, asserting 
the value of the individual and individual achievement as key to American social 
cohesion, the cornerstone of national unity (ibid, p. 37). Interestingly, both Project 
literature and civil rights reports portray the individual nature of Americans as an 
outgrowth of the immigrant experience, the next unifying American experience. 


The Immigrant Experience 

A ppearing more than any other theme within these reports is the depiction of 
A merica as a nation of immigrants. Primarily, civil rights reports of the era depict 
America as a country defined by successive waves of immigrants. Discussion of 
native peoples does not appear in relation to this topic. Rather, the authors over- 
whelmingly place emphasis on the similarities between so-called "old" and "new" 
immigrants. Accordingly, the reports lump together the immigrant experiences of 
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Italians, Irish, Africans, M exicans, and so on regardless of generation and/or time 
of arrival (Roberts, 1948; Rucker, 1949). 

A few i mportant experi ences are common to each i mmi g rant g roup. F i rst, each 
group experiences prejudice and discrimination as "new" arrivals. The Presidential 
Committee report (Wilson, 1948) contends each successive wave of immigrants 
suffers through prejudice and discrimination and that all members of practically 
every group havehad theirfreedomscurtailed atsomepoint(p.xi). Discrimination, 
the report argued, happens to everyone: 

T he fact that the forebears of some of us arrived I ater than those of others, the fact 
that some of us lived in separate groups, and thefactthatsomeof us have different 
customs and religious beliefs, or different skin colors, have too often been seized 
upon asjustification for discrimination, (ibid, p. 14) 

In addition to sharing discrimination, each i mmi grant group inevitably experiences 
success. TheAmeri can meritocracy ultimately rewards the hard work of each im- 
migrant group. 

M aterial published by the organizing committee for the Project for Intergroup 
E ducati on I i kew i se perpetuates the i dea of A meri ca as a nati on of i mmi grants and as a 
pi ace where hard work results i n success (Taba, 1948; Taba & E I ki ns, 1950) .The! dea 
that discrimination and prejudice affect all immigrants also surfaces quite frequently 
in Projectliterature. Accordingly, each influx of immigrants tends to hold prejudicial 
beliefs regarding the subsequent immigrants. Project leaders argued that: 

Irish Americans came in time, for example to look down upon Scandinavlan- 
Amerlcans;Scandinavian-Amerlcansuponltalian-Amerlcans; they upon M exlcan- 
A mericans and so on. The groups which came earliest have tended to rise in the 
social scale despite the fact that they were themselves scorned when they first 
arrived. (CSTM, 1950, p. 89) 

This pecking-order discrimination eventually diminishes and yields to the suc- 
cess of a given immigrant group, j ust like the waves of immigrants that preceded 
them each immigrant group will, in turn, invariably overcome hardships, lose their 
ties to other nations/cultures, and emerge as American individuals united in their 
quest for success. Assimilation, in other words, happens. 


America’s Legacy of Human Rights 

Consistent with the depict! on of the meritocratic success of all Americans, civil 
rights reports of the 1940s unabashedly portray A merica as a country defined by its 
historic and contemporary commitmenttofai rnessand equal ity.This legacy of human 
rights not only definesA merica historically and presently, but has also earned the na- 
tion a global reputation for providing all people regardless of race, class, or religion 
the opportunities necessary for success. In the President's report (Wilson, 1948), we 
are told that as A mericans, "We have a great heritage of freedom and equality for 
all men, sometimes called, 'the A meri can Way" (p. 3). The report defines freedom 
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and equality in terms that stress the ability of Americans to succeed and to dissent. 
That is, America makes all kinds of opportunities available and allows all people the 
freedom to express themselves. T hese attri butes of A meri can sod ety, of course, offer 
stark contrast to communist and totalitarian rule. Within a Cold War climate, then, 
American heritage of freedom and equality has given us prestige among the nations 
of the world and a strong feeling of national pride at home (ibid, p. 9). 

For Project leaders, the obvious freedoms and equality within American 
society have resulted in a "magnificent reservoir of good will" (CSTM , 1950, p. 
7). America unquestionably allows for the social mobility for all of its citizens 
regardless of "race and color and origin" (ibid). As in the civil rights reports. 
Project leaders depict opportunity and equality as fundamental to America since 
the country's inception. Thus, according to the discourse, the overwhelming his- 
tory of people in A merica is a history of freedom from persecution and prejudice 
(Wilson, 1948, p. 9; Taba, 1948, p. 46). 


The Aberration of Discrimination 

So, how do these civil rights reports and the Project explain the manifesta- 
tions of racial violence and the evidence of discrimination in post-war America? 
Somewhat paradoxically, they assert that, whileon the wholethehistory of A merica 
exemplifies freedom, there have been times when discrimination has interfered 
with human rights in this country. The era following World War II was apparently 
one of those times. Flerbert Seamans (1946), president of the NCCj — a primary 
funding source for the Project in Intergroup Education— argued, 

Wehavetaken our diversity for granted and until recentyears have not considered it a 
matterforseri ousstudy. Our peoples have been ableto live togetherfairly satisfactorily 
without giving much thought to the understandings and relationships required if 
"liberty and justice for all" are to become realities for every group, (p. 87) 

And recall the reservoir of good will that Project leaders contended America had 
in relation to its human rights record. According to Project Leaders, there were 
"serious leaks in that reservoir." (CSTM , 1950, p. 7). In keeping with this aquatic 
analogy, these moments of aberrant interracial and/or interethnic tensions run 
counter to the "fluidity" of harmonious intergroup relations that characterized 
America’s past (ibid, p. 9). 

The civil rights reports of the time likewise depict the history of American 
human rights as, unfortunately, marred by times when the "gulf between ideals 
and practice has been wide"(Wilson, 1948, p. 9). To SecureThese Rights, for ex- 
ample, allows for the existence of "human rights problems" such as slavery, while 
simultaneously endorsing notions of the inherent commitment to equality within 
American society (ibid). Indeed, the very justification for the existence of these 
civil rights reports underscored the post-war era as one of those aberrant periods 
when the gulf was particularly wide. 

Ultimately, the discourse of national unity within the post WWII context ac- 
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complished two significant things. First, as we have ai ready seen, it seiectiveiy 
re-inscribed a progressive and egaiitarian American past. Second, it skiiifuiiy 
acknowiedged discrimination as part of American cuiture whiie simuitaneousiy 
emphasizing the transitory nature of intoierance. Civii rights reports portrayed 
Americans united through struggie and discrimination, through a history of and 
beiief in the importance of equaiity, and through faith in the uitimate rewards of 
hard work. In fact, thepubiic nature of thisparadoxicai take on discrimination was 
key to the creation of the Project. The poiiticai context of the post-war era pushed 
issues of discrimination to the forefront of the American agenda. At the same time 
ci vi i ri ghts reports were promoti ng i arger narratives about the i dy i i i c and progressive 
history of America, however, the post-war context estabiishing the need to expedite 
the eiimination of prejudice for minority groups. Project ieaders understood that 
the poiiticai miiieu demanded action. This action required curricuia, curricuia 
produced by Project teachers. The specifics of how these teachers operationaii zed 
the coupiing of assimiiationist notions of unity and the eiimination of intoierance 
at the curricuiar ievei is where we now turn. 


Teacher-Created Project Curricula 

The poiiticai context of the post-war era pushed issues of discrimination to the 
forefront of the American agenda and, notwithstanding meritocratic myths regard- 
ing the eventuai triumph of aii minority groups, demanded an expeditious end to 
intoierance. Enterthe Project in Intergroup Education. Project ieaders instigated the 
creation of this intergroup education effort based on their beiief that thecieavages in 
U.S. society couid find soiution in educationai practices that chaiienged prevaiiing 
(negative) perceptions of minority groups and estabiished the equaiity of aii Ameri- 
cans. Therefore, this historicai moment actuaiiy permitted Project teachers to create 
educationai materiaisdesigned to end intoierance. I mportantiy,thecontextuai demands 
for nationai unity impiicated ciassroom teachers as the key to sociai change. 

Bob Stevens was once such teacher. An agricuiture teacher and part-time 
coach atjefferson High Schooi in LosAngeies, Caiifornia, Bob attended hisfirst 
intergroup education workshop sponsored by the Project in Intergroup Education 
in 1947 (Robert Stevens, personai communication, June 9, 2001). In the years 
following World War II, L .A .’s changing demographics had ramifications within 
schools and between schools. Atjefferson, a still largely Anglo school, the few 
African American students in the student body experienced incidences of verbal 
and physical abuse. In addition, as a part time coach. Bob Stevens worked with 
students who perpetuated intergroup hostilities in their inter-school interactions. 
Many of the Anglo football players, for example, would refuse to play in games 
that pitted their school against African American schools. "Hey, I don’t want to 
tackle Blacks," they would tell Stevens (ibid). Indeed, some of these students even 
refused to travel to games played at "all-Black" high schools. 

For Stevens and his fellow teachers these and other incidences prompted their 
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involvement with the Project. They wanted intergroup education curricula to allow 
students to understand the similarities that they shared with members of minority 
groups, to illuminate the discrepancies between Anglo and minority communities, 
and to enable them to comprehend the harmful effects of intolerance. M oreover, 
the teachers at Jefferson High School wanted to create these curricula. 

Project leaders positioned classroom teachers, like those at Jefferson, as 
the most important source for the development of intergroup curricula.® This 
view resonated with progressive educational philosophies that established the 
importance of the individual student and his/her experiences. Teachers were the 
only pedagogical connection to the individual child. Only the teacher had the 
sustained interactions necessary to research and create curricula designed to meet 
their students’ needs. Not surprisingly. Project philosophiesvis-a-vistheroleand 
responsibilities of teachers drew progressive-minded educators to this particular 
intergroup education endeavor. Indeed, Elizabeth Brady-a Project teacher and 
eventual central staff member-asserted that the Project’s espoused beliefs about 
the importance of teachers and the immediacy of the classroom made her years 
with the Project the most significant time in her educational career (Elizabeth 
B rady, personal communication, J une 11, 2001). 

The Project in Intergroup Education embodied an unfailing confidence about 
teachers’ willingness to incorporate intergroup education techniques of their own 
making. Imposed curricula, according to Project leaders, were less likely to be 
utilized than instructional practices that each teacher determined to be salient with 
respect to their individual classrooms. They contended: 

Teaching is too busy an occupation to afford the luxury of studying things that are 
not of immediate practical concern. When people complain that teachers are not 
interested in research, this usually indicates a situation where teachers are asked to 
study problems that someone else thinks are important. (Taba & Noel, 1957, p. 2) 

Beyond curricularmateri als, however, Projectleadersalso expected teachers to author 
journal articles and texts devoted to intergroup education. For many teachers these 
demands were not prohibitivelyonerous.Teachers participated in Project workshops 
at the University of Chicago, M ills College in Oakland, California, Pennsylvania 
State University, University of M iami. University of Southern California, Teachers 
College (Columbia University), University of Texas, Austin, Rutgers University, 
and University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (Project in Intergroup Education, 
1945a, 1945b, 1946, 1947, 1948a, 1948b). 


Assimilationist Conceptions of National Unity 

The Project’s emphasis on the teacher established its uniqueness as an in-ser- 
vice program; it allowed teachers a rare experience of creative and instructional 
freedom (see also Cuban, 1993; Rousmaniere, 1997). Importantly, Project leaders’ 
respect for teachers’ ability to determine their own intergroup curricula extended 
to the ultimate goal of intergroup education itself. Even Project director Hilda 
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Taba refused to explicitly delineate this goal for teachers. As one Project leader, 
Elizabeth Brady (1996), recalled: 

A maj or poi nt of difference I n the 1940s had to do w ith the underlyi ng assumpti ons 
about the future of the United States. At that time, many citizens and public 
figures took pride in what is often called the "melting pot" theory... certainly an 
assimilationist view. At the time, I recall Hilda (Taba) remarking that she would 
not presume to say in what direction we should go as a nation of people, (p. 65) 

Still, some teacher-created intergroup curricula did embody dominant post WW II 
beliefs about American unity. Much of the curricular products of participating 
teachers reified the discourse of national unity defined in the pages of the civil 
rights reports of the time and the assimilationist underpinnings of the literature 
produced at the Project’s organizational level. As we shall see, for some teachers 
distinctions of race, class, culture, ethnicity, religion, urban dwellers, and so on 
constituted one category: the newcomer group. Their curricular products depicted 
America as a nation of "newcomer" immigrants who would eventually find ac- 
ceptance and success and defined differences between Americans exclusively in 
terms of the negative effects of discrimination. 


The Progress of the (Immigrant) Newcomer 

Within the post-war discourse of national unity, the mythology of the immi- 
grant portrayed both the difficulties and successes that diverse groups faced i n this 
country. Accordingly, the typical immigrant eventually sloughed off his "foreign" 
ways, and became acculturated as an American taking full advantage of the meri- 
tocratic social system. In addition, American unity privileged the experience of 
the individual in American society. Consistent with these tenets of unity. Project 
literature advanced the similarity of all ethnic, racial, religious, and others groups: 
they were all composed of individuals. 

Using the term "newcomer" to define all members of minority groups, the 
work of some participating teachers advances a particular argument as to the 
hardships encountered by minorities in this country. For instance, teachers used 
students’ familial histori es to illuminate theimmigrantexperienceasgeneralizable 
and universal for all Americans. Participating teacher Deborah Elkins’ unit Our 
Families Come to America is illustrative here (Taba & Elkins, 1950, p. 148). In 
her eighth-grade classroom, Elkins used this unit to develop student awareness of 
America as a land of immigrants (ibid, p. 149). The unit began with investigations 
of familial backgrounds as El kins asked her students to create interviews quest! ons 
that would uncover the reasons why their family members emigrated from their 
home countries and reveal the quality of their experiences in America. 

In general, the students reported that their ancestors, mostly of European back- 
ground, came to America, "To have a better life than they did" (ibid, p. 151). But it 
was the difficulties these immigrants faced that formed the crux of this instructional 
unit. The middle-class students in Elkins’ room brought in numerous stories that 
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delineated the arduous life of the newcomer. They told of grandparents and great 
grandparents forced to engage in menial factory, railroad, and sweatshop work and 
to live in undesirable conditions. Elkins summarized these stories in this manner: 

Children reported that the women had to work, but even so there was not enough 
money to keep thefamily going. The newcomers went to night school to learn how 
to speak English. Others described the crowded, inadequate housing conditions, 
the pinch-penny saving for years, and the purchase at long last of a house of their 
own. (ibid, p. 153) 

Beyond these struggles, the newcomers also had to deal with the hostilities of the 
"old inhabitants." Because of their differences, the students noted, someAmericans 
treated their ancestors very harshly. However, many also noted the kindness of 
some establishedAmeri cans who, "helped thefamily learn English and told them 
whereto shop" (ibid). 

After the col lection of these data, Elkins used the students’ work to draw par- 
allels to newcomers in contemporary 1940sAmerica. These newcomers included 
African-Americans and Latinos. Though these groups had been in the country for 
quite some time, Elkins used post-war population shifts to justify their status as 
newcomers. In addition, she used the stories of the students’ families to assert the 
same I inear and progressive trajectory that would play out for them. She informed 
her students that it was only a matter of time before other minorities/newcomers 
achievedtheAmeri can Dream. This success story was an eventuality even for urban 
African American assuring her students that: 

Each new group of immigrants is forced to live in the slums. After years of hard 
work at menial tasks they save some money and move out. Newer groups replace 
them in those slums which worsen year by year. The Negroes have not yet had a 
chance to move out. (ibid, p. 152) 

Undoubtedly, given the right amount of time and individual labor; the "chance" 
for African Americans would come. Race, culture, ethnicity did not figure in this 
conception of theAmerican experience. All newcomers would achieve. 


Difference as a Negative Consequence of Aberrant Discrimination 

To be sure. Project leaders intended intergroup education to emphasize the 
humanness of all individuals regardless of differences in skin col or linguistic back- 
ground, religious preference, etc. They did, however, establish some differences 
within society. These differences were manifest in the discrepancies between Anglo 
communities, families, and schools and those of minority populations. Consistent 
with the discourse of a unified American experience that emphasized the temporal 
nature of discrimination, these negative differences, the only ones of consequence, 
resulted from particular socio-economic circumstances and needed expeditious 
remedy within the post-war context. 

A second-gradeunitcreated by teacher Florence H udson (1948) atPenn School 
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in M inneapolis, M innesota, demonstrates this conceptuaiization of difference. In 
the unit, H ow M uch G rass, H udson asked her students to compare the amount of 
grass on their front iawns to those of peopie residing in different parts of the city 
(ibid, pp. 265-268). The creation of the unit arose out of a question that Hudson 
asked her students to consider in their diaries: W hy do your parents work? H udson 
hoped to get students to consider their parent’s occupations and thesociai existence 
they enjoyed as a resuit. Surprisingiy, one of the students responded, "Our parents 
want to give us grass" (ibid, p. 266). Hudson seized upon this question to aiiow 
her students to understand "grass as a measure of economic position"(ibid). 

In terms of the disparities in resources, the titie, H ow M uch Grass, wasfairiy 
seif-evident. Hudson began by asking students to, "Count how many steps it takes 
you to get from one side of your iawn to the other" (ibid). Then, after the ciass of 
34 upper-middie-ciass students discovered that they each had reiativeiy the same 
amountof grass, Hudson asked them to consider the reasons why. Once the students 
had conci uded, "Our fathers have about the same amount of money," H udson gave 
them another assignment. "When you go out riding this weekend," she stated, "see 
if you can find some houses where there isn’t as much grass as you have" (ibid). 
Not surprisingiy, the students found that houses in one part of the city had much 
iess grass: the "Negro" section. 

H ow M uch G rass aiso asked the students to imagine how their iives might 
change if their famiiy had the amount of grass typicai of theAfrican American 
f ami iies in the community. Appropriate to their age, the students noted the kind of 
piay activities and behaviors that wouid change. As one student observed, "Some 
of the houses are right on the sidewaik" (ibid, p. 268). Piaying in the front yard 
wouid beimpossibie. Other students noted the kindsof famiiy functions that often 
take piace in the yard. Sociai interactions such as hoiiday parties and neighbor- 
hood get-togethers wouid be iess enjoyabie, the students asserted, if no front yard 
existed. Hudson’s discussion with thechiidren brought out another difference, the 
students thought that iack of grass wouid significantiy and harmfuiiy aiter famiiy 
and community behaviors. 

In educating fortoieranceand acceptance teacher participants often depicted 
differences between majority and minority groups as a negative consequence of 
exciusion.Importantiy, andin iinewith theaberrantnatureof disc ri mi nation posited 
within the discourseof unity, the significance of even these differences woui d iessen 
as soon as intoierance eventuaiiy gave way to the kind of equity that exempiified 
America’s legacy of human rights. 


Challenges to Assimilationist Conceptions of National Unity 

Given the post-war context and the Project leaders’ acceptance of the universal 
American experience espoused in the dominant discourse of unity, it is hardly sur- 
prising that some Project teachers embraced assimilationist tenets of national unity. 
Yet the fact that Hi Ida Taba and Project leaders avoided overt declarations regarding 
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the ultimate goal of intergroup education gave teachers considerable interpretive 
freedom. In contrast to Taba’s reticence about asserting the assimilationist future 
of America, for example, this interpretive freedom allowed participating teacher 
KatherineKenehan to declare, "America is not a "melting pot" but a nation of many 
cultural strains. It is better when people do not become too much alike" (Kenehan, 
1947, p. 160). M oreover, this freedom coupled with the latitude they experienced in 
terms of curricular creation enabled teachers to construct unique instructional texts 
and practices that challenged prevailing tenets of the discourse of national unity. 

Some teacher- created curricula, for example, examined America’s legacy of 
racism, advanced the positive aspects of diversity and difference, or attempted to 
cast difference as something that did not result from intolerance or as representative 
of a negative by-product of discrimination. These teachers attempted to connect 
theAmerican experience with cultural diversity: their curricular work stressed the 
need to celebrate and maintain difference. 


America’s History of Racism 

The curricular work of Project teacher M argaret H eaton (1946), for example, 
di d not focus sol ely on the " prog ress" of A f ri can A meri cans i n thi s country. I nstead, 
Heaton allowed her students to contrast the portrayals of African Americans in 
popular media agai nst the experiences of guest speakers and the content of A frican 
American historical texts. Accordingly, in the first part of this social studies unit, 
Heaton asked her students to examine the "commonly accepted concepts of Negro 
life and history," as portrayed in two seminal films, GoneWith theWind and Birth 
of a Nation (ibid, p. 322). Heaton and her students discovered several themes that 
emerged within the films. Among these were: 

1. The plantation Negro as content with his lot, devoted to his White folks, not 
very intelligent, lacking in initiative and responsibility, etc. 

2. The Negro of Reconstruction as a grabbing animal threatening White 
womanhood. 

3. The "gallantry" of Southern manhood in general and of the Ku Klux Klan in 
particular. 

4. The whole tradition of the South-plantations, lavish living, magnolias-as 
"Gracious living." (ibid) 

Heaton then asked to her student to compare these representations of the history 
of African Americans against works of non-fiction written by African American 
historians. And, for the final part of the unit, Heaton invited an African American 
history professor. Dr. Butler A. Jones, to speak with her class about the realities of 
slavery and the lynching campaigns mounted by groups such as the KKK . Heaton 
allowed her students to experience alternative versions of the history of African 
Americans outside of dominant classroom materials (ibid, p. 323). 

Throughout the unit, Heaton kept the focus on the comparison of historical 
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versions of African American experience as depicted byAngios and byAfrican 
Americans. Heaton asked students to consider why stereotypes existed and who 
wouid benefit from ideaiized depictions of the past and/or viiiainous caricatures 
of African Americans. The unit’s historicai examination of racism, siavery, and the 
vioience committed against African Americans effectiveiy estabiished the unique 
experi ences of thi s g roup of "newcomers." M oreover, H eaton’s use of popui ar medi a 
to demonstrate the persistence of racism against and stereotypicai beiiefs about 
African Americans departed from Project emphases on meritocracy, progress, and 
theequaiity of aii group experiences in this country. 

A participating teacher at Prescott] uni or High Schooi in Oakiand aii owed her 
students a simiiargiimpse at the history of American racism. Within a sociai stud- 
ies unit entitied. Learning About Peopie, this eighth-grade teacher not oniy asked 
her students to write the stories of their f ami iies but aiso to describe how they feit 
about being anAmerican (Taba, Brady, Robinson, & Daiton, 1949, 118-126). Two 
African American students provided compeiiing testimonies of the experiences of 
their reiatives. Both documented the siavery and vioience in theirfamiiy histories. 
One student wrote: 

M y greatgrandmother who was a slave met my great-grandfather, also a slave on 
the plantation. She was picking cotton and could not lift the heavy bag. M y great 
grandfather saw her, so he left his bag on the ground and picked hers up. Then 
they werefreed and got married and came to the North to live and boughtafarm. 

A few years later his farm stock made such a noisethat he went to investigate one 
night. One of the thieves shot him. M y great grandmother had to rear her family 
alone, (ibid, p. 119) 

These investigations may have cast difference in negative terms, but these teachers 
also brought race to the foreground as a primary factor in both the existence and 
persi stenceof disc ri mi nation. Thiscurricul ar work did not ignoreskin col or orequate 
the intolerance experienced by non-Anglo groups with those of every other social, 
immigrant, and/or newcomer group. Clearly, some of the participating teachers in 
theProjectin Intergroup Education madeexplicitthe connection between raceand 
the persistence of unequal treatment: not all groups in American society reaped the 
rewards of the alleged meritocracy posited in the discourse of unity. 


The Value of Difference 

In another significant challengetothediscourse, some Projectteachers attempted 
to consider difference i n terms of the positive thi ngs that diversity brought to A meri - 
can society. Ruth Hard! man and her fellow teachers at Gilpin Elementary in Denver 
Co., for example, developed instructional units designed not only to increaseAnglo 
awareness of the unique aspects of M exican and Spanish culture but also to allow 
Latino students to "develop pride in their own culture" (Bostwick, 1948, p. 7). To be 
sure, these instructional materials focused primarily on Latino arts, music, and food. 
N evertheless, these nascent attempts to celebrate differences did represent at least a 
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step toward pluralism. In fact, Hardiman and her fellow teachers established other 
school programs that went beyond these fairly superficial appreciations. 

In addition to the units, the teachers at Gilpin set up a Spanish Club that had 
both social and instructional purposes. The club functioned socially as a place 
where all the Spanish-speaking students could meet. B ecause these students were 
included in classrooms regardless of their English-language proficiency, the club 
represented a place where they could congregate (ibid). Instructionally speaking, 
the club also reinforced Spanish language skills. For Hardiman and the teachers at 
G II pin, themaintenanceand improvement of the Latino students' Spanish-language 
skills was an instructional priority.TheSpanishclub had two bilingual faculty men- 
tors who helped the club members in "learning the pronunciation and meaning of 
Spanish words, and reading in Spanish" (ibid, p. 9). As Hardiman reported, "cases 
of discrimination" were often the topic of discussion (ibid). Teachers then brought 
these instances to the attention of the particular classroom and students involved. 
T he students, then, took responsi bi I ity for remedy i ng the probi em. G i I pi n teachers, 
however, did not seek to help Latino students shed their cultural/linguistic differ- 
ences in order to find acceptance. Rather, they attempted to help the entire student 
body appreciate difference and to consider the effects of discrimination. 

Some participating teachers also attempted to help students value their own 
cultural backgroundsand/orthecultural differencesintheirclassroom.Forexample, 
Edith Steele (1949), a high school teacher in South Bend Indiana, attempted to bring 
her students’ familial/cultural experiences into the classroom via parent presenta- 
tions, student research projects, and thematic cultural units. Steelehoped to get each 
student to see that, "Cultures are different, and no one can say that his is right and 
yours is wrong" (ibid, p. 185). Embracing a more nuanced view of culture, Steele 
assured her students of Serbian, Italian, Hungarian, Polish, and German descent 
that the U.S. was a multi-group society made of people with divergent, "patterns 
of action, speech, beliefs, and traditions" (ibid). M ore importantly, she emphasized 
that these differences actually constituted America. In terms of the results of this 
classroom work, Steele concluded: 

I have had students tell me that they used to discourage their parents' coming to 
school functions where they would meettheteachers because they were ashamed of 
the languagedifferences and forei gn backg round of thei r parents. I nstead, the student 
now takes pride and realizes that the parents' culture is worthwhile, (ibid, p. 186 ) 

Clearly, the focus on difference as a negative consequence of discrimination was 
not a component of all intergroup education practices. 

Even teachers in decidedly less diverse environments attempted to enable 
students to appreci ate difference as central to A merican sod ety. Teachers at C ol I i n- 
wood H igh, a predomi nantly A ngl o-E uropean school i n C level and, Ohio, attempted 
to bring in guest speakers that would not only talk about their experiences with 
discrimination and prejudice but also their unique cultural backgrounds (Erickson, 
1947). The school invited Emma Clement, the first African American woman to be 
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named "M other of theYear," astheirfirst guest speaker. Clement not only gave the 
studentsa glimpse of historical and contemporary treatmentof African American 
women, she also conveyed the long-standing Importance of family, community, and 
church within theAfrIcan American community. Importantly, Clement stressed the 
Importance of passing down ancestral histories of both the brutality of slavery and 
the continued struggle for freedom (Ibid, p. 6). 

Some Project teachers, then, attempted to cast difference In positive terms and 
not si mply as a manifestation or negative by-product of discrl ml nation. I ndeed, they 
connected the American experience with cultural diversity; their curricular work 
stressed the need to maintain difference. Though no doubt varied In this articulation 
of a pluralist vision, some teachers’ conceptions of Intergroup education clearly 
diverged from assimllatlonist assumptions within the discourse of national unity. 


Conclusions: 

Mutuality and Diversity and the Discourse of National Unity 

At the end of World War II, political leaders began to focus on the global Image 
of the United States as the moral and rational leader. Social unrest between minority 
and dominant groups, however, severely tarnished this Image. U rban conflagrations 
signified tensions between groups within American society and highlighted the dis- 
parities and Inequalities between dominant and non-dominant groups. U.S. claims 
of democracy and equality within Its borders had decidedly less legitimacy In light 
of these tensions. M oreover, the attention that civil rights leaders focused on social 
Inequities further undermined the U.S. as the would-be leader of the free world. 
Out of this context arose a discourse of national unity that not only called attention 
to existing Inequalities but also promulgated a vision of America as a historically 
democratic and egalitarian nation. In a socio-political context Imbued with fear the 
discourse promoted traditional assumptions about America while simultaneously 
foregrounding the need to eliminate Intolerance and discrimination. 

The leaders and organizing staff of the Project In Intergroup Education 
also understood the context of post war America In terms of fear. This context 
provided the justification for their attempts to bring Issues of Intolerance Into 
public school classrooms. The need for and corresponding discourse of national 
unity underscored these efforts and provided theconceptual basis for the essential 
A mericanness around which all citizens could unite. At the organizational level. 
Project leaders embraced an A merican Identity that reified individuality, immi- 
grant mythology, America’s egalitarian legacy, and discrimination as historical 
aberration. Together, these attrlbutesof unity outlined a decidedly assimllatlonist 
take on American society. Tolerance, the main goal of Intergroup education, was 
ultimately necessary In order to help all minority groups achieve In the manner 
of the dominant group. 

The discourse of national unity, however, was not totalizing In Its effect on 
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classroom material. The latitude allowed teachers with respect to creating their 
own unique versions of intergroup curricula complicates any assessment of their 
work. Teacher-created material did not simply transgress all conventional or tra- 
ditional beliefs about the social world of America or the histories/experiences of 
those outside the dominant group. For every transformative aspect, the curricular 
products of teachers involved in the Project in Intergroup Education also embodied 
tradition. Yet the dualities, contradictions, and struggles exhibited in the work of 
the leaders and teachers of the Project in Intergroup Education tell us much about 
the relationship between schools and American diversity. Definitive judgment 
of the Project as either assimilationist or pluralist misses the point. Categorical 
dismissal of this in-service program as wholly assimilationist would effectively 
conceal the efforts of P roj ect I eaders and teachers to chal I enge prevai ling texts and 
their attempts to bring issues of discrimination and intolerance to public school 
classrooms. Likewise, unequivocal praise of the Project in Intergroup Education as 
enti rely pi ural i St or even transformative woul d mask the i deal i zati on of the mi ddl e- 
class, the assumptions of American meritocracy, and the focus on the negativity of 
differences between dominant and minority groups within intergroup curricula. In 
fact, the history of the Project in Intergroup Education reveals that addressing or 
attempting to address diversity in classroom curricula is a messy, complicated, and 
surprising process. Importantly, the context and content of theP roj ect in Intergroup 
Education has implications for today. 

In the post September world, as political leaders appeal time and again to 
national unity, Americans confront another historical moment in which its defini- 
tion is a noticeable and ever- present topic of national debate ("Nation Challenged," 
2001; "After Attacks," 2001). Indeed, in a New York Times article in the fall of 
2001, Gregory Rodriguez addressed this issue: 

Since the 1970s, multiculturalism helped nurture an unprecedented level of 
public tolerance of ethnic and racial differences and new respect for hyphenated 
identities... Now, however, after the attacks, not only is the drive for unity bound 
to ti It the nation's ethnic balance back in favor of theA merican side of the hyphen, 
it could permanently undermine the more extreme forms of multiculturalism. In 
the worst-case scenario, it could also dampen the nation's recent appreciation of 
diversity, (p. 25) 

As in the time of the Project, schools and education will no doubt be implicated in 
these renewed attempts to unifyAmericaand present a cohesive national image. Yet 
hi stori ans cauti on that contemporary events are never mere repi i cati ons of hi stori cal 
occurrences. The context of the 1940s differs greatly from today. 

Still, though the history of the Project and its teacher-created curricula may 
not find direct correspondence with our educational or political world, its history 
forces us to inquire as to the kinds of beliefs about America and Americans that 
schools will promulgate in light of contemporary demands for unity. The content 
of school curricula will be a crucial concern. At a recent meeting of theA merican 
Educational Research Association, educational scholar Gloria Ladson-Billings 
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(2002) hinted at these concerns. In this time of unrest, she stated, the standardiza- 
tion of schooi curricuia issimuitaneousiy greater than ever. Standardized measures 
of achievement and rigid testing scheduies are ubiquitous in most states. There is 
even taik of a national educational achievement test. We can only wonder at the 
implication of this simultaneous push for standardization and unity. 

J uxtaposing the Project in Intergroup Education against today’s political con- 
text and the devaluation/de-skilling of teachers raises several questions. Who will 
defi ne the essenti al A meri can experi ences/bel i ef s that al I egedly uni te us? H ow w i 1 1 
teachers understand and be permitted to operationalize their understandings of 
unity? How will the increasingly standardized curricula of public schools depict the 
American experience? Will traditional concepts trump more critical examinations 
of America society? Perhaps only the temporal distance of historical inquiry will 
enable us to comprehend how teachers in our time interpreted calls for national 
unity and the role of schools in presenting the diversity and mutuality of experiences 
within A meri can society. 

Notes 

he central staff of the Project in Intergroup Education included; HlldaTaba, Robert 
Havighurst, M argaretHeaton, M arleHughes, Helen Jennings Hall, Elizabeth Brady, Deborah 
Elkins, Francis M arburg, Herbert Walther, andj ohn Robinson. In addition, each publication 
also listed several other participating staff members (For a detailed listseeTaba, Brady, & 
Robinson, 1952). 

^ For a complete list of the multi tudeof intergroup education organizations. (SeeA meri can 
Council on Race Relations, Directory of Agencies in Intergroup Education [ACCR] 1948). 

^ I use the term minorities in this paper because that is the way in which populations 
outside of the dominant culture are referred to in the published works of intergroup educa- 
tion leaders. These leaders used the term to describe any non-Anglo-Saxon middle class 
person. Thus, J ewish people were considered minorities alongside African A mericans, 
Latinos, and so on. 

“ References to both L.A.'s "Zoot Suit" riot and the Detroit Riot surface within Project 
literature, suggesting their concerns with myriad Anglo-minority relations. (See Brown, 
1944; White, 1991). 

^ Project leaders believedthatthealleged improved status ofAfrican-A meri cans. Latinos, 
and other minority groups resulted from a variety of factors. Chief among these, leaders 
claimed, were the renewed allegiance that they felt toward the U nited States as a result of 
their involvement in the war effort, and their improved financial condition as beneficiaries 
of the wartime boom in factory and blue-collar occupations (seeTaba, et al, 1952). 

® I n support of this view. Project leaders frequently cited social critics of the time, in- 
cluding Gunnar Myrdal's (1944), An American Dilemma and Carey M cWilliams's (1943), 
Brothers U nder the Skin. (See, for example, Taba, 1948, Committee on the Study of Teaching 
M aterials in Intergroup Relations, 1950; Taba, et al, 1952). 

^ Following the riots of 1943, then Attorney General Francis Biddle (in Berry, 1994) 
madeseveral very public speeches that underscored the RooseveltAdministration's concerns 
over racial discrimination. In those speeches, theAttorney General not only expressed fears 
over the recurrence of racial unrest but also his beliefs about the need to solve the "contra- 
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diction between our profession of faith in democracy and our acts" (p.l33). 

® In the initial phases of the Project in Intergroup Education, the central staff created a 
set of criteria for teachers who wished to be involved. According to the guidelines published 
in the first report of the activities of the Project, there were three main criteria for interested 
teachers. First, they had to work in schools situated in communities with heterogeneous racial, 
religious or ethnic populations, which presented a variety of difficulties in democratic human 
relations. Second, the entire teaching staff at a given school had to express a sincere desire to 
participate. Finally,theschool administrator had to bewilling to develop programs in intergroup 
education and had to evince adequate leadership capabilities (seeTaba, 1949, p. 3). 
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